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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Honorable  William  E.  Dever, 

Mayor,  City  of  Chicago. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  the  report  of  work  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
past  year.  It  has  worked  sedulously  to  its  program  of  adminis- 
trative and  research  work  and  presents  below  the  conclusions 
reached. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Surveys  offers  a fact- 
finding piece  of  machinery  as  a necessary  arm  of  the  city  admin- 
istration. The  investigations  and  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Surveys  are  already  proving  their  value  and  attracting 
attention  and  interest  of  the  administration  and  of  the  general 
public.  Incidentally  I would  like  to  report  that  seventy-eight 
cases  sent  from  your  office  have  been  reported  on. 

When  the  Department  was  created  its  sponsors  intended  it  to 
be  the  particular  vehicle  of  performing  the  special  tasks  of  inves- 
tigation and  research  so  often  required  by  your  office,  by  the 
regular  and  special  committees  of  the  City  Council,  and  by  sundry 
bureaus  of  the  many  departments  of  the  City.  The  trained  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  is  available  for  these  purposes  and  is 
ready  now  to  respond  to  demands  justified  by  public  need  for 
accurate  information  as  a preliminary  to  legislation  or  action. 

The  Department  feels  indebted  to  a very  large  degree  to  the 
advisory  group  that  have  been  most  generous  in  giving  of  their 
time  to  conferences  on  all  of  the  social  problems  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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The  Department  has  been  requested  many  times  during  the  past 
year  to  be  a conciliatory  force  in  racial  and  industrial  misunder- 
standings. A conference  between  the  Mexican  Blue  Cross  and 
the  social  agencies  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Department  to 
discuss  the  needs  of  the  Mexican  migrants  in  the  city,  at  which 
plans  were  laid  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Blue  Cross  with 
the  agencies  and  furnishing  interpreter  services  to  the  English- 
speaking  agencies. 

The  Commissioner  has  represented  the  Department  in  many 
addresses  to  civic,  social,  and  educational  organizations,  clubs  and 
institutions  on  subjects  of  public  importance. 

In  the  struggle  to  protect  our  young  people  from  salacious 
literature  we  have  cooperated  with  the  police  women  in  their 
thorough  piece  of  work.  A study  made  by  this  Department  of 
the  Women  Offenders  in  the  Morals  Court  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  the  efforts  to  change  conditions  for  these  women  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Offenders. 

We  desire  to  express  our  keen  appreciation  of  the  generous  co- 
operation of  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Police,  the  County 
Agent  in  providing  medical  aid,  and  the  State  Departments  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Employment. 

I am 

Loyally  yours, 

mary  e.  McDowell. 
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BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 


This  division  of  the  Department  has  had  a staff  of  two  during 
the  year  and  the  services  of  an  additional  investigator  for  about 
three  months.  The  kind  and  the  amount  of  work  which  could 
be  undertaken  and  the  speed  with  which  the  findings  of  studies 
could  be  put  forth  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  size  of  the  staff. 

A STUDY  OF  A HOMELESS  MAN 

The  first  publication  under  the  re-created  Bureau  of  Surveys 
was  the  Case  of  Abraham  Bernstein  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  This  is  a case  of  one  type  of  homeless  man  for  whom 
public  care  must  be  maintained  and  authoritative  control  de- 
veloped. Other  types  with  different  methods  and  different  needs 
come  into  a city  Lodging  House.  Some  were  discovered  and 
studied  at  the  same  time  as  Abraham  Bernstein,  but  funds  have 
been  lacking  for  further  publication  and  continued  study. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  FOR  SMALL-WAGE  FAMILIES 

IN  CHICAGO 

If  the  small-wage  family  is  counted  the  one  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $2,500,  probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  Chi- 
cago’s families  fall  into  the  classification.  The  Department’s  study 
covers  1,526  households,  the  majority  of  which  have  yearly  in- 
comes considerably  below  $2,500.  The  single  item  of  rent  in  the 
family  budget  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1914.  Even 
the  poorest  houses  have  practically  doubled  their  rentals.  Some 
of  the  worst  dwellings  are  occupied  today  by  the  Negroes  and 
Mexicans  who  have  come  to  the  city  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
response  to  industrial  need.  Since  the  war  and  the  quota  limit 
laws  affecting  European  immigration,  Negroes  and  Mexicans  have 
become  very  essential  to  several  of  Chicago’s  most  important  indus- 
tries. They  enter  an  industry  at  the  bottom,  usually  taking  the 
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least  desirable,  the  heaviest  and  most  disagreeable  jobs  which  the 
Americanized  white  man  seeks  to  avoid.  Because  they  are  the 
latest  comers,  they  find  homes  in  the  most  outworn  and  insanitary 
houses  which  the  city  keeps.  In  spite  of  the  great  activity  in 
building,  almost  no  new  houses  have  been  erected  in  Chicago  to 
rent  for  prices  these  small-wage  families  can  afford.  The  scarcity 
of  decent  homes  at  reasonable  rentals  is  still  forcing  rates  higher  in 
the  old  unheated  tenements  though  rents  are  apparently  stabilizing 
at  1924  levels  or  even  coming  down  a bit  in  better  property. 

Because  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
House^1^  Men'S  tion’  Profit  making  enterprise  in  building  de- 
votes itself  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  high-priced 
apartments.  Accordingly,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
problem  by  the  city,  its  industries,  and  public-spirited  individuals 
if  the  working  man’s  family  is  to  be  decently  housed.  The  ques- 
tion is  urgent,  especially  for  the  Negroes  in  Chicago,  who  are  pay- 
ing consistently  higher  rents  than  the  white  families  and  getting 
less  good  homes  in  which  to  dwell. 

Some  plan  should  be  devised  for  the  condemnation 
Demolitions.  ancj  destruction  of  old  tenements  which  are  unfit 
for  occupancy  and  too  worn  out  to  be  worth  further  repairs.  At 
least  one  per  cent  of  the  households  visited  by  the  Department  in 
its  study  were  housed  in  buildings  which  could  be  condemned  on 
the  lack  of  conveniences  alone.  Because  of  housing  scarcity  families 
are  living  in  houses  that  have  neither  water  supply  nor  toilet  pro- 
vision of  any  sort.  One  such  building,  a dilapidated  frame  struc- 
ture over  forty  years  old,  was  still  yielding  $30  a month  in  rent, 
though  water  had  to  be  carried  from  across  the  street  and  the 
neighbors’  toilets  had  to  be  used. 


Periodical 

Inspection. 


In  these  old  buildings  practically  every  standard  of 
the  city’s  present  building  ordinances  and  sanitary 
code  is  violated.  Windowless  rooms,  unventilated 
toilets,  no  sinks,  no  fire  escapes  or  rear  exits,  insanitary  basement 
and  attic  dwellings,  worn  out  plumbing,  overcrowded  bedrooms — 
examples  of  all  these  were  found  in  the  small  number  of  buildings 
visited  by  the  Department.  Periodical  inspection  of  old  buildings 
for  upkeep  and  cleanliness,  not  inspection  upon  complaint  only,  is 
necessary  if  continued  occupancy  is  to  be  permitted. 
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WOMEN  OFFENDERS  IN  CHICAGO 

Police  statistics  show  that  17,079  women  were  arrested  in  Chi- 
cago in  1924,  1,468  on  felony  charges,  15,611  for  misdemeanors. 
Almost  three-fifths  of  these  women  were  between  16  and  30  years 
of  age.  5,510  convictions  were  obtained  during  the  year,  4,794 
of  them  for  misdemeanors,  716  for  felonies. 

Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  women’s  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Morals  Court.  Only  1,950  (38  per  cent)  of  these 
resulted  in  convictions  and  the  rest  were  discharged.  Over  nine- 
tenths  of  the  convictions  took  the  form  of  fines,  generally  acknowl- 
edged a thoroughly  unsatisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  prostitution.  Each  revolution  of  the  machinery  from 
the  arrest,  through  the  detention,  trial  and  conviction  or  discharge 
is  costly.  How  completely  useless  it  is  when  it  results  merely  in  a 
fine  or  a discharge  the  following  cases  illustrate.  On  June  14, 
1924,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  appeared  in  the  Morals 
Court  for  the  first  time.  By  August  23,  1925,  she  had  been  in 
and  out  60  times,  received  fines  19  times  and  been  required  to  take 
treatment  at  Lawndale  Hospital  6 times.  Between  November, 
1922,  and  July,  1925,  Violet,  twenty-two  years  old,  appeared 
107  times  in  the  Morals  Court.  If  her  case  was  continued,  she 
was  brought  in  on  a new  charge  before  the  next  hearing  of  the  old 
one.  Her  reappearance  in  court  is  now  unlikely  for  a time  at  least 
because  she  has  developed  tuberculosis  and  is  receiving  care  at  Oak 
Forest. 


What  Is 
Wanting? 


The  need  in  handling  such  cases  in  Illinois  is  old  and 
has  long  been  demonstrated.  Some  place  should  be 
provided  to  which  women  offenders  could  be  sent  for 
care,  in  which  they  could  receive  training  in  legitimate  livelihoods, 
and  by  which  their  future  welfare  could  be  guarded  when  their 
sentences  expire. 


A further  need  exists  in  Chicago.  A central  place  of  detention 
would  not  only  make  unnecessary  the  holding  of  women  suspects 
in  any  one  of  five  police  stations  as  at  present,  but  would  also 
make  possible  a Women’s  Court  under  surroundings  more  favor- 
able to  the  administration  of  justice  than  are  found  about  the 
Morals  Court  today.  An  ordinance  is  even  now  before  the  Finance 
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Committee  of  the  Council  for  action,  authorizing  the  acceptance 
by  the  City  of  Cook  County’s  proffered  gift  of  the  old  Juvenile 
Detention  Home,  which  would  serve  acceptably  as  a Central  Deten- 
tion Home  for  Women. 

ICE  AND  THE  POOR 

With  the  sudden  onset  of  warm  weather  this  year,  the  probable 
lack  of  ice  among  families  in  the  crowded  neighborhoods  of  the 
city  and  the  need  for  free  ice  received  much  attention  in  the  daily 
press.  To  obtain  information  on  the  cost  and  use  of  ice  the  Bureau 
visited  1,921  homes  on  the  near  West  Side  where  the  foreign-born 
of  pre-war  immigration  live  side  by  side  with  the  American  Negro 
and  the  Mexican  who  have  come  to  Chicago  much  more  recently. 
2,768  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  found  in  these  families; 
1,075  of  these  children  were  under  six  years  of  age. 

About  one  out  of  every  four  families  with  children  used  no  ice 
whatsoever.  Negroes  were  less  likely  to  take  ice  than  were  the 
foreign-born.  The  proportion  with  ice  was  highest  (four-fifths) 
among  native  white  families.  Very  few  of  any  nationality  were 
receiving  free  ice. 

The  common  substitute  for  ice  was  not  an  iceless  refrigerator 
of  any  kind.  It  was  running  water.  Families  dwelling  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  complained  of  difficulty  in  using  this  sub- 
stitute because  of  low  water  pressure.  Fifty-five  families  without 
ice  boxes  nevertheless  took  ice  and  preserved  it  in  a tub  or  pan. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  families  purchasing  ice  bought 
it  at  a station  where  a summer’s  supply  apparently  cost 
them  $6  or  $7.  The  families  who  bought  from  peddlers  at  their 
doors  spent  $9  or  $10  in  a like  period.  On  the  whole,  station 
purchasers  seemed  to  use  ice  more  freely  probably  because  of  the 
smaller  cost.  Some  families  were  discovered  which  felt  they  could 
not  afford  ice.  The  common  explanation  for  not  using  it,  how- 
ever, lay  in  never  having  been  accustomed  to  its  use  and  in  not 
feeling  a need  for  it  since  food,  even  milk,  was  procured  in  small 
quantities,  a meal  at  a time,  from  the  neighborhood  grocery. 

Information  on  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  the  house- 

Milk 

holds  visited  was  a by-product  of  the  survey  of  ice.  On 
a very  conservative  estimate  only  three-fifths  as  much  milk  was 
being  used  in  these  homes  as  should  have  been  consumed.  One 
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hundred  and  five  families  with  children  under  six  years  of  age 
used  no  fresh  milk  whatsoever.  Fifty  out  of  280  Negro  families 
with  children  had  neither  ice  nor  fresh  milk.  Clearly  the  use  or 
non-use  of  ice  is  tied  up  with  the  question  of  suitable  diet  for 
young  children. 

COMMENT,  SUGGESTIONS  AND  PLANS 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Surveys  in  the  past  year  must 
speak  for  itself.  In  deciding  what  to  do,  the  Department  has 
been  guided  first  of  all  by  the  definite  directions  of  the  Ordinance. 
In  addition  it  has  had  some  expression  of  opinion  from  outside 
agencies  as  to  what  subjects  for  research  they  believed  should  be 
considered.  Requests  for  specific  studies  have  been  few,  however, 
and  have  not  come  unsolicited.  Many  subjects  cannot  be  taken 
up  because  the  different  forms  of  expert  knowledge  which  alone 
would  make  their  treatment  authoritative  and  respected  cannot  be 
found  in  any  staff  as  limited  in  size  as  the  one  which  makes  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys.  Moreover,  funds  for  adding  special  expert 
service  even  temporarily  to  the  Bureau’s  staff  have  so  far  been 
altogether  lacking.  The  small  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  is 
well  trained,  experienced  and  qualified  in  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation and  data  by  library  research  or  first-hand  field  investiga- 
tion. It  would  appear  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
that  in  the  coming  year  the  City  Council,  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
and  other  city  departments  would  do  well  to  consider  how  they 
might  work  with  the  city’s  fact-finding  Bureau  in  gathering  data 
and  presenting  findings.  More  could  be  accomplished  by  coopera- 
tive effort  than  is  possible  alone.  Commissions  and  regular  or 
special  committees  of  the  Council  could  use  the  Bureau  of  Surveys 
as  their  medium  for  receiving,  collecting  or  assembling  informa- 
tion. In  this  way,  even  if  no  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  is 
found  possible,  a part  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  it  has 
functioned  in  the  past  year  would  be  removed. 

Plans  for  work  in  the  coming  year  now  contemplate  a survey 
of  the  use  of  leisure  time  in  Chicago  and  consideration  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  as  a means  of  caring  for  the  old. 

ELIZABETH  A.  HUGHES, 

Superintendent. 
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A sudden  influx  of  transient  professional  blind  beggars  into 
Chicago  during  the  past  year  aroused  to  action  certain  civic  organ- 
izations who  regarded  this  migration  as  a harbinger  of  what  the 
city’s  mendicant  problem  might  be  in  a few  years,  especially  since 
Chicago  was  rapidly  gaining  a reputation  as  a fertile  center  for 
mendicants.  Then,  the  local  blind  and  the  organizations  working 
in  their  interest  resented  the  activities  of  this  foray  from  other 
cities  since  it  reflected  on  the  blind  of  Chicago  who  are  determined 
to  be  self-supporting  citizens. 

Since  this  incoming  group,  undesirables  from  other  cities,  pro- 
ceeded to  get  what  it  wanted  by  testing  the  city’s  Ordinance  on 
Begging,  and  by  whatever  means  necessary  to  gain  its  ends,  the 
behavior  of  its  members  seemed  to  postulate  immediate  action. 
Consequently,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  initiated  a program  whereby  blind  persons  could  become 
self-supporting  without  turning  to  begging  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
city  transportation. 

Following  the  initial  investigation,  the  problem  did  not  prove 
to  be  merely  one  of  handling  the  pernicious  element.  There  were 
found  many  blind  persons  in  Chicago  without  suitable  means  of 
a livelihood,  who  were  anxious  to  find  employment  that  would  be 
permanent.  Early  investigation  revealed  five  well-defined  classes 
of  blind  persons  in  Chicago  who  needed  supervision. 

1.  Those  who  are  not  susceptible  to  training  and  are  unem- 
ployable because  of  their  age,  or  some  physical  incapacitation 
coupled  with  blindness.  These  seem  to  be  institutional  cases.  An 
example  of  this  type  is  found  in  the  following  case: 

D.  C.  is  a man  70  years  old.  His  only  living  relati\re  is  a 
brother  who  is  past  70,  and  barely  able  to  make  a living  for 
himself.  In  addition  to  his  blindness,  D.  C.  has  bladder 
trouble  which  means  frequent  visits  to  the  hospital.  Institu- 
tions where  blind  are  trained  say  that  he  is  too  old  to  learn  a 
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trade.  He  has  been  blind  more  than  sixty  years,  having 
suffered  his  affliction  when  only  inadequate  means  were  avail- 
able for  training  persons.  Most  of  his  life  he  has  relied  on 
relatives  and  friends  for  support,  consequently  he  never 
learned  to  do  one  thing  well.  Like  many  others,  he  is  an 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  lack  of  a civic  workshop  where 
he  might  have  been  trained  as  a youth. 

2.  The  second  group  includes  those  who  have  learned  a trade 
and  are  now  out  of  employment  through  a depression  in  theit 
special  field  of  endeavor. 

A.  O.  F.,  55  years  old,  is  a structural  engineer.  He  has 
been  employed  as  foreman  by  some  of  the  largest  electrical 
companies  in  the  United  States.  While  working  as  a foreman 
in  Mexico  several  years  ago,  he  suffered  temporary  blindness 
when  a bandit  shell  exploded  near  him.  He  recovered  from 
this,  however,  but  last  year  was  held  up  on  South  State  Street. 
Several  blows  on  the  head  resulted  in  blindness  again. 

Because  of  his  dexterity,  he  has  found  employment  as  an 
assembler  with  several  electrical  companies,  but  men  are  so 
frequently  being  laid  off  in  these  places,  his  periods  of  em- 
ployment were  very  brief. 

Mr.  F.  abhors  the  idea  of  being  a street  beggar  and  is 
anxious  for  a job  that  will  be  permanent  so  he  can  be  self- 
supporting.  Money  saved  by  him  has  been  used  for  treatment 
for  his  eyes  without  much  relief.  He  is  unable  to  locate  a 
daughter  who  is  his  only  living  relative,  hence  he  is  on  his 
own  resources. 

3.  The  third  group  includes  those  who  have  lost  their  habits 
of  industry  and  have  learned  to  capitalize  on  their  handicaps. 
When  called  to  our  attention  they  are  usually  thoroughly  habit- 
uated in  street  begging.  This  class  does  not  desire  rehabilitation 
and  is  unwilling  to  cooperate  on  any  plan  that  will  take  them 
from  the  street.  They  have  rationalized  the  situation  and  claim 
that  a blind  man  has  a right  to  beg  on  the  street. 

N.  J.,  who  is  about  40  years  old,  was  trained  as  a musi- 
cian. She  has  given  several  concerts  with  some  degree  of 
success.  She  learned,  however,  that  she  could  make  more 
money  on  the  street.  Her  husband  is  a “tin  cup’’  beggar  and 
the  two  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  an  apartment 
where  they  pay  $65  a month.  She  threatened  to  sue  the 
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police,  stating  that  a blind  person  was  entitled  to  all  he  could 
get  on  the  street.  One  gets  no  cooperation  from  such  cases. 

4.  The  fourth  class  includes  those  that  are  not  only  blind,  but 
who  are  mental  cases  as  well.  Several  have  come  to  our  attention, 
of  which  some  are  merely  feeble-minded,  while  others  are  capable 
of  becoming  dangerous.  Institutionalization  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution. 

W.  N.  is  a young  man  about  30  years  old.  His  behavior 
marked  him  as  a mental  case.  His  diagnosis  was  Dementia 
Praecox,  paranoid  type.  He  had  a great  deal  of  vision  and 
was  rather  successful  as  a beggar,  utilizing  false  stories  con- 
cerning wounds  received  during  the  recent  war.  He  makes 
many  threats  concerning  those  who  interfere  with  his  plans. 

5.  The  last  group  contains  those  who  have  recently  become 
blind  and  have  not  recovered  from  the  shock.  They  are  nervous 
and  are  suffering  a loss  of  morale.  They  have  not  yet  made  an 
adjustment  to  their  plight.  Some  regular  form  of  earning  an  ade- 
quate living  will  best  ensure  their  return  to  a normal  attitude  of 
mind. 

L.  L.  had  always  been  an  industrious  man,  scarcely  miss- 
ing a day’s  work  until  his  sight  began  to  fail  because  of 
trachoma.  Following  an  operation  he  became  totally  blind. 
He  had  been  in  the  shipping  department  of  a large  manufac- 
turing concern.  Being  unable  to  read  he  could  not  continue 
in  the  work.  When  visited  he  was  very  nervous  and  talked 
of  suicide.  Home  work  was  secured  until  his  nervous  condi- 
tion had  passed. 

Nearly  fifty  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  in  the  past  few  months.  The  program  of  the 
Department  thus  far  has  included: 

1.  Temporary  adjustment  of  all  cases  when  the  subject  was 
willing  to  cooperate,  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  by  the  police  or  the  mayor’s  office. 

2.  The  cooperation  of  every  local  organization  handling  the 
handicapped  or  interested  in  them  was  secured,  making  free  medi- 
cal examination,  and  other  services,  possible. 
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3.  Information  was  solicited  from  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  concerning  their 
methods  of  handling  blind  persons  and  helpful  information  re- 
ceived. 

4.  Meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time,  including  representatives 
of  local  organizations,  where  plans  and  accomplishments  are 
talked  over. 

5.  Each  case,  following  the  temporary  adjustment,  has  been 
given  special  attention  by  a departmental  investigator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  service  of  a permanent  nature  could  be 
done. 

6.  Non-resident  professional  beggars  who  are  picked  up  by  the 
police  are  being  sent  back  to  the  city  of  their  legal  residence  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department. 

The  result  of  this  program  has  been  a temporary  adjustment  of 
every  case  where  the  individual  was  willing  to  cooperate  at  all. 
In  at  least  ten  cases  a more  permanent  adjustment  has  been  effected. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  police,  the  loop  has  been  prac- 
tically freed  of  blind  persons.  Many  of  those  unwilling  to  co- 
operate apparently  have  left  the  city.  A competent  observer  who 
is  about  the  city  a great  deal,  reported  that  begging  seemed  to  be 
reduced  50  per  cent  for  the  whole  city  since  the  movement  began. 

Work  with  the  handicapped  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
there  was  a civic  shop  where  such  persons  could  be  trained  before 
they  become  habituated  in  street  begging.  Also  the  self-respect  of 
the  blind  would  be  better  maintained  if  their  earnings  were  sup- 
plemented by  raising  their  pension  to  $1.00  a day  rather  than  the 
inadequate  pittance  of  $250.00  a year  now  provided  by  the  state. 

L.  GUY  BROWN, 

Investigator. 
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(Conducting  the  Men’s  Service  Station  and  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House) 


During  the  calendar  year  1924,  with  which  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  municipality  coincides,  17,625  lodgings  were  furnished  to 
4,461  individuals — an  average  of  approximately  four  nights  per 
man.  The  men  register  for  every  night  they  lodge.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  them  came  during  January,  February  and  March,  when 
the  Lodging  House  was  opened  through  a special  grant  made  from 
Mayor  Dever’s  contingent  fund.  During  the  remaining  nine 
months  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  twelve  homeless  men  were 
housed  temporarily — sent  by  the  different  charity  organizations: 
the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau,  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Offices,  Cook  County  Hospital,  by  the  police,  and  by  civilians. 
But  for  the  lack  of  funds,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  City  Council  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for  keeping  the  Lodging  House 
open  for  all  of  the  year,  we  should  have  housed  hundreds  more  that 
would  have  been  sent  to  us.  For  several  months  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  the  Men’s  Service  Station  were  closed  and  only  by  the 
assistance  of  interested  persons  was  it  made  possible  to  keep  the 
service  section  open. 

We  were  obliged  to  suspend  the  bathing  and  cleansing  oppor- 
tunities for  two  months  for  economy's  sake,  but  in  ten  months 
of  1924  there  were  23,823  baths  taken,  while  11,971  men  washed 
their  clothing,  showing  the  positive  and  constant  demand  for  this 
service.  The  Men’s  Service  Station  functioned  continuously,  sup- 
plying information,  advice  and  referring  1,758  men  for  employ- 
ment. Upwards  of  one  thousand  men  were  interviewed  mten- 
tensively,  seeking  to  ascertain  their  primary  and  basic  needs,  which 
in  many  cases  proved  to  be  quite  different  from  their  requests  and 
better  calculated  towards  getting  them  on  their  own  feet. 
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Report  of  the  Men’s  Service  Station  Showing  Lodgings,  Meals, 
and  Other  Services  Given  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House 
for  Year  1924. 


Lodgings 

17,625 

Applicants  sent  to  jobs  . 

1,758 

Meals 

16,201 

Men  Given  Clothing . . . 

608 

Baths  

23,823 

Other  Services  

3,597 

Washed  Clothes 

11,971 

Returned  to  Homes 

10 

Medical  Aid 

790 

The  experience  of  other  cities  dealing  with  these  problems  con- 
firm the  arguments  advanced  by  this  Department  in  the  1924 
Annual  Report,  that: 

1.  The  Chicago  Municipal  Lodging  House  should  be  kept 
open  all  the  year  round. 

2.  More  thorough  social  investigation,  extending  to  all  cases 
of  the  sick  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  to  the  handicapped 
men,  the  aged,  and  the  unemployable,  must  be  done  if  the 
service  is  to  be  of  value  to  its  recipients  and  justify  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

For  this  last  reason  the  work  of  the  trained  social 
service  investigators  taken  on  by  the  Department 
has  been  found  invaluable  in  securing  the  facts 
and  formulating  the  procedure,  necessarily  varied 
for  each  individual.  In  “The  Case  of  Abraham  Bernstein” — a 
fictitious  name — we  find  a good  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  inten- 
sive case  work.  This  has  been  shown  by  this  pamphlet,  issued  by 
the  Department  in  January,  1925,  which  relates  the  migrations 
of  a tubercular  man  who  asked  for  help  at  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  man  had  spent  nine  years  in  prison, 
an  equal  length  of  time  in  wandering,  and  that  for  over  five  years 
he  had  been  living  at  the  expense  of  public  and  private  institutions 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  which  had  no  legal  responsibility  for 
him.  Authorities  and  institutions  all  over  the  country  now  being 
informed  of  this  history,  further  impositions  by  this  skillful 
victim  of  the  great  white  plague  should  be  avoided,  at  least  by 
those  whose  hospitality  has  been  abused.  The  savings  thus 
effected  for  Cook  County  alone  have  more  than  paid  for  the  cost 
of  the  publication. 

Dr.  Herman  Adler,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Embry  Cross  indicate  in  the  report  the 


The  Value  of 
Social 

Investigation. 
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immediate  need  of  closer  co-operation  in  the  study  and  disposition 
of  such  cases  by  the  social  agencies  concerned  with  the  homeless 
and  wandering  men,  not  only  among  our  local  institutions  but 
nationally  as  well. 


Two  national  conferences  held  at  Denver  in 
National  Impor-  june  1925,  of  persons  interested  in  these  ques- 
ProWem  1S  tions  brought  out  valuable  facts  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  benefits  of  the  consolidation  of  social 
forces  and  a definite  beginning  by  the  committee  appointed  has 
been  made  for  the  continued  exchange  of  experiences  and  methods. 


One  fact  stands  out  unmistakably  and  is 
Effects  of^Inven-  monthly  made  more  evident.  The  expansion 

skilled  Labor  manufacturing  plants  and  the  introduction 

of  labor-saving  devices  with  scientific  manage- 
ment coincident  with  the  new  immigration  laws  is  making  in 
agriculture — as  in  manufacturing  and  construction  industries — 
more  intermittent  employment,  especially  for  the  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers.  This  results  in  many  changes  of  jobs  in  a 
year  for  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  must  go  where  the  new 
jobs  are  to  be  found,  increasing  also  more  enforced  idleness. 


Chicago,  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  nation,  necessarily  is  the 
mecca  for  scores  of  thousands.  More  migratory  workers  come 
here  than  to  any  other  of  our  American  cities.  For  the  man  who 
has  once  fallen  into  the  habit  of  depending  upon  casual  work  and 
with  weakened  will  power,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  rise  out  of 
this  rut. 


In  spite  of  roseate  newspaper  accounts,  there  has  been  a larger 
number  of  unemployed  men  in  Chicago  this  last  summer  than 
since  1922,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  great  swarms  of  men 
who  have  found  at  Grant  Park  their  only  place  for  sleep  in  warm 
weather.  Of  the  demoralization  in  body  and  mind  which  follows 
hard  upon  promiscuous  sleeping,  insufficient  toilet  facilities  and 
inadequate,  indifferent  food,  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  city  should 
provide  a decent  place  where  the  unemployed  workmen  can  keep 
themselves  free  from  disease  and  exposure. 

The  following  statistics  are  submitted  of  the  4,461  individuals 
who  made  some  stay  in  the  Lodging  House  during  1924: 
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The  unit  in  the  statistical  count  is  a night’s  lodging.  This 
means  each  man  is  counted  approximately  four  times  in  the  tabula- 
tion, since  each  man  spent  an  average  of  four  nights  in  the 
Lodging  House. 

PLACES  FROM  WHICH  MEN  CAME: 


Australia  . . . 

3 

Austria 

.237 

Albania  . 

2 

Argentina 

5 

Armenia 

9 

Bahamas  .... 

8 

Belgium  ... 

. 14 

Bolivia  . 

. 4 

Bulgaria  ... 

6 

Brazil 

L 

Canada 

.208 

Chile  

8 

Cuba  

6 

Czecho-Slovak 

ia  36 

Denmark  . . . 

. 58 

Egypt 

1 

England 

. 143 

Finland  ... 

104 

Foreign-born- 

-5008 

France  

. 44 

Germany 

.434 

Greece 

3 

Guatemala  . . 

. 13 

Haiti  

2 

Holland  . . . 

. 44 

Honduras 

2 

Hungary  . . 

. 46 

Ireland 

.744 

Italy  

. 170 

Iceland 

8 

Japan 

2 

Jugo-Slav.  . . 

. 14 

Lithuania 

.202 

Luxembourg 

3 

Morocco 

4 

Mexico 

366 

New  Zealand 

6 

Norway  . . . . 273 

Panama  6 

Poland  .470 

Portugal  . . 17 
Roumania  . . . 14 

Russia  180 

Scotland 186 

Spain  13 

Sweden 794 

Switzerland  . . 19 
Servia  ....  8 

So.  America . . 6 

South  Seas.  ...  14 
Ukrainia  ...  7 

Wales 24 

West  Indies.  . . 17 


Native  Born — 12,617 
From  Chicago — 1,356 


Alabama 

91 

Alaska  

7 

Arizona  

69 

Arkansas  

. . 116 

California  

. . 134 

Colorado  

. 103 

Connecticut  

. 121 

District  of  Columbia 

56 

Delaware  

8 

Florida  

70 

Georgia  

. 129 

Idaho  

12 

Illinois 

. 2836 

Indiana  

. 241 

Iowa  

419 

Kansas  

. . 174 

Kentucky  238 

Louisiana  198 

Maine 68 

Maryland  130 

Massachusetts 477 

Michigan  715 

Minnesota  458 

Mississippi  127 

Missouri  654 

Montana  72 

Nebraska  192 

Nevada  . . 8 

New  Hampshire  33 

New  Jersey  . 289 

New  Mexico  . . 82 

New  York  1207 
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North  Carolina 

...  125 

North  Dakota 

. . . . 29 

Ohio 

541 

Oklahoma 

. 160 

Oregon 

28 

Pennsylvania  

694 

Porto  Rico 

. 6 

Rhode  Island 

61 

South  Carolina 

. 50 

South  Dakota 

. . 49 

Tennessee  

. . . . 213 

Texas  200 

Utah 4 

Vermont 24 

Virginia  94 

Washington  87 

West  Virginia 103 

Wisconsin  582 

Wyoming 14 

Hawaii 12 

Unknown  7 


Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  is  Represented: 

From  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 

Wisconsin  . . 45% 

From  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West 

Virginia  and  Ohio 23% 

From  New  England 6% 


From  Southern  States 10% 

From  Western  States 11% 

From  Pacific  Slope 5 % 


(The  percentages  indicate  how  nearly  the  migratory  travel  con 
forms  to  the  railroad  and  highway  percentages.) 


Report  of  the  Men’s  Service  Station  Showing  General  Informa- 
tion About  Men  Served  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  1924 


Laborers  

. 78% 

Skilled  

. . . 22% 

Chicago  Residents . . . 

. . .41% 

Non-Residents 

. . 59% 

Native 

. . .66% 

Foreign 

. . . 34% 

Negroes 

...  9% 

Mexicans 

. . . .1% 

Ages  of  Men  Lodged  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House 

for  Year  1924 

Less  than  20  years  . 

. . . 4% 

40-45  years  . . . 

...  7% 

20-25  years  . . . 

11% 

45-50  years . . 

. . . 14% 

25-30  years . . . 

. . . 17% 

50-55  years . . . 

. . . 7% 

30-35  years . . . 

...  8% 

55-60  years  . . . 

. . . 12% 

35-40  years . . . 

. . .17% 

More  than  60  years  . . . 

...  3% 
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The  table  of  ages  of  men  lodged  shows  that  57%  were  under 
40  years  of  age  and  43%  were  above  that  age;  21.4%  of  the  total 
number  were  50  years  old  or  more.  While  it  is  encouraging  to 
observe  a large  percentage  with  many  years  of  productive  labor 
before  them — providing  steady  work  can  be  found — yet  the  un- 
employables amount  to  25%  of  the  total  number.  What  is 
society  going  to  do  with  and  for  over  1,200  men  whom  industry 
does  not  want — save  in  great  emergencies — who  have  no  funds  to 
live  on  or  families  to  support  them?  This  is  a problem  that  will 
take  much  time  and  effort  to  work  out  a solution. 

The  Lodging  House  was  again  opened  to  the  public  from 
December  31,  1924,  to  April  6,  1925.  Without  any  advertising 
and  minus  the  spectacular  compulsion  of  excessively  cold  weather, 
the  attendance  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  Again  the 
funds  necessary  for  opening  the  Lodging  House  were  supplied  by 
Mayor  Dever  out  of  his  contingent  fund.  An  improvement  in 
bathing  facilities,  a closer  vigilance  for  vermin,  and  a better  quality 
of  food  made  the  lot  of  the  men  less  difficult  and  exposed  the 
sham  pretense  of  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner: 

Chicago,  December  10,  1924. 

“Miss  Mary  McDowell: 

I understand  you  are  trying  to  open  up,  or 
Shall  Society  Allow  rather  to  have  opened  up,  the  municipal 

Be^  a^?an  t0  ^ 3 lod§in?  house-  There  is  only  one  lodging 
' house  in  this  city  that  can  compare  with 

the  ‘muni’  when  being  operated  in  ‘sardine’  plan  and  that  is 
Hogan’s  Flop  on  Desplaines  Street.  The  odor  of  feet  in  both  is 
the  same.  Both  are  run  under  the  sardine  plan.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  believe  in  welfare.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  I doubt  it.  Opening  of  said  place  with  publicity  in  news- 
papers, would  work  a hardship  on  thousands  of  working  men  out 
of  work  who  depend  on  the  stem  nightly  for  their  supper,  bed  and 
breakfast.  The  stem  is  good  because  citizens  know  the  city  and 
charity  trust  turns  their  back  on  unemployed  and  destitute  work- 
ing men. 

If  you  had  a brother  or  a son,  on  the  bum,  wouldn’t  you  rather 
see  him  dash  out  on  the  stem  and  get  the  means  of  a clean  bed  and 
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clean  meals,  than  to  see  him  lay  down  like  pigs  in  the  stye  and  eat 
colored  water  and  bread?  Do  you  know  the  number  of  cattle  or 
pigs  crowded  in  one  car  is  limited  by  law? 

Ask  some  educated  person  what  welfare  means,  please, 

Yours  truly, 

O,  D.  KID. 

P*  S. — Your  supposed  to  be  welfare  in  the  second  richest  city 
in  the  world,  lousy  with  gold.” 


From  Want  to 
Beggary  and  Crime. 


This  letter  reflects  the  cynical  attitude  of  a 
certain  element  which  prefers  to  be  para- 
sitic rather  than  self-reliant.  It  has  a 
plausible  sound,  inasmuch  as  Chicago  does  not  consistently  supply 
any  alternative  between  beggary  or  crime.  From  mendicancy  to 
crime  is  but  a short  step.  A constant  burden  of  large  cities  is  that 
they  are  the  resort  of  the  criminal  as  well  as  of  the  needy,  with  an 
ever-narrowing  margin  between  them.  The  weak-minded  man 
without  a job  or  the  immediate  prospect  of  one  and  without  a bed 
or  money  finds  it  easier  to  beg  on  the  streets  than  to  ask  relief  from 
the  organized  public  agencies.  The  city  ordinances  against  beggary 
and  vagrancy  are  left  to  be  enforced  by  the  over-burdened  police. 
Yet  the  ordinances  are  ignored  by  the  easy-going  citizen  who  grati- 
fies his  vanity  by  giving  petty  alms  rather  than  in  referring  the 
applicant  to  the  Men’s  Service  Station  and  insisting  that  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  must  be  opened  the  year  round  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  portion  of  the  community. 


It  is  far  better  for  the  dignity  and  credit  of  Chicago 
NeededS  t^at  ^ House  be  open  than  that  mendicants 

should  be  on  every  block  of  the  Loop.  Jobs  cannot  be 
secured  at  a moment’s  notice;  beggars  can  hardly  be  jailed  for 
lack  of  funds.  This  applies  especially  to  the  handicapped  and 
aged  for  whom  it  takes  days  of  effort  to  place  in  some  self-support  - 
,ing  vocation.  Want  and  the  lack  of  sympathetic  assistance  are 
potent  factors  in  the  making  of  criminals.  Some  place  should 
always  be  available  as  a refuge  for  the  homeless  man.  Chicago 
needs  more  preventive  as  well  as  punitive  agencies  in  dealing  with 
these  men.  The  Joint  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  organized 
in  1924,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
equip  a workshop  for  training  men  handicapped  by  nature,  acci- 
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dent,  or  disease,  or  whose  handicraft  has  been  superseded  by 
mechanical  invention. 

The  Department  has  been  asked  to  undertake  the  task  of  ridding 
the  city  of  the  beggars  who  regularly  patrol  the  Loop  and  busy 
streets  outside  it.  Elsewhere  is  described  the  progress  made  in  deal- 
ing with  the  blind  beggars.  For  the  other  handicapped  there  re- 
mains a lack  of  avenues  of  employment  in  which  many  cases  could 
be  usefully  occupied.  Unless  a place  is  maintained  for  them  to  go 
while  plans  for  their  relief  or  distribution  to  their  homes  are  being 
worked  out,  the  city  may  expect  an  increase  rather  than  a diminu- 
tion of  this  canker  of  the  beggar  in  our  midst. 

THOMAS  W.  ALLINSON, 

Superintendent. 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
Men’s  Service  Station 

(Municipal  Lodging  House  open  January  4 to  April  1,  1924) 
Receipts  and  Disbursements 
January  1 -December  31,  1924 

Receipts: 

Appropriation  Funds  $ 

Mayor’s  Contingent  Fund 

Donations 

Refunds  

Disbursements: 

Salaries  and  Wages $ 

Food  

Equipment  and  Supplies  

Towels,  Soaps  and  Laundry 

Maintenance  

Carfare 

Advances  to  Men 

Submitted  by — 

THOMAS  W.  ALLINSON. 

Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Employment. 
Seventeen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  lodgings  were 
given  in  1924  at  an  average  cost  of  17^2  cents. 


8,139.08 

2,350.00 

604.74 

177.57  $11,271.39 


8,444.95 

1,057.57 

915.00 

490.58 

107.53 

39.71 

216.05  $11,271.39 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
City  of  Chicago 

Total  Budget  Appropriations 
January  1 — December  31,  1924 


Commissioner’s  Office  $ 9,390.00 

Bureau  of  Employment  7,755.00 

Bureau  of  Social  Surveys 3,825.00 


$20,970.00 


Personal  Service 300.00 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power 180.00 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  1,980.00 

Passenger  Transportation 620.00 

Impersonal  Services  and  Benefits  320.00 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation 701.39  $25,071.39 

Municipal  Lodging  House 

From  Mayor  Dever’s  Contingent  Fund $ 2,350  00 

From  Other  Sources 604.74 


$28,026.13 


1925  APPROPRIATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Salaries  and  Wages: 

Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  . .$  5,000.00 

Supt.  of  Employment  3,300.00 

Asst.  Supt.  of  Employment 2,040.00 

Supt.  of  Social  Surveys  3,300.00 

Social  Service  Investigators  (three  at 

$1,800.00)  5,400.00 

Senior  Stenographer 2,060.00 

Junior  Stenographer 1,500.00 

Personal  Service 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power 


Printing,  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  

Passenger  Transportation 

Impersonal  Service  and  Benefit 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation,  not  included  above 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE 
January-July,  1925 

From  Mayor  Dever’s  Contingent  Fund  $ 3,000.00 
Refunds  from  clients 68.30 


$22,600.00 

100.00 

50.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

300.00 

150.00 


$24,700.00 


$ 3,068.30 


$27,768.30 
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ORDINANCE  CREATING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Recommended  for  Passage  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  State 

Legislation,  Elections  and  Rules,  Saturday,  March  7,  1914. 
An  Ordinance 

Establishing  a Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  an  executive  department 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  which  shall  include  a Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  and  such  assistants  and  employes  as  the  City  Coun- 
cil, from  time  to  time,  may  by  ordinance  provide. 

Section  2.  There  is  hereby  created  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
City  Council.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  management 
and  control  of  all  matters  and  activities  pertaining  to  said  depart- 
ment and  shall  appoint  according  to  law,  all  subordinate  officers, 
assistants  and  other  employes.  The  salary  of  said  Commissioner 

of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  fixed  at 

per  annum. 

Section  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment and  which  shall  operate  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  for 
Men  and  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  for  Women,  and  which 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  collection  of  information  relative 
to  working  conditions,  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  unemployment 
in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  practical  relief  of  unemployment, 
as  may  be  required  by  the  said  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  chief  officer  of  said  Bureau  of  Employment  shall  be  known  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

Section  4.  There  is  hereby  created  a Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Surveys  and  which  shall  collect  information  and  data  relating  to 
the  actual  living  conditions  in  Chicago:  facilities  for  recreation,  the 
causes  of  vagrancy,  crime  and  poverty:  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  City  Council  appropriate  ordinances  or  statutes  for  the  practical 
betterment  of  such  conditions.  The  Chief  Officer  of  said  Bureau 
shall  be  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Surveys. 

Section  5.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage,  approval  and  publication. 

FRANCIS  D.  CONNERY, 

City  Clerk. 
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AGENCIES  FORMING  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


t j 

Associated  Catholic  Charities 
Chicago  Church  Federation 
Chicago  Community  Trust 
Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements 
Chicago  Urban  League 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Immigrants'  Protective  League 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau 
Juvenile  Protective  Association 
Salvation  Army 
United  Charities 
Wieboldt  Foundation 
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